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Forfthe Companion. 
PHANTOM FLOWEBS. 
By E. Stuart Phelps. 


“Skeleton leaves and phantom flowers. Phantom 
flowers! Why, how funny! How do they know? 
Where do they just find “em? How do they catch ’em? 
Who killed ’em, I’d like to know? And’— 

“O dear!” said Uncle Guy, “will you ever learn to 
ask one question at a time ?” 

“But a phantom flower—a real, live phantom flower! 
O, Uncle Guy !” 

“How do you know but they’d scare you half out of 
your wits, Pearl ?” 

Pear! looked serious. 

“Well, any way, I want to see one. 
one than any thing else in the world.” 

“You're the little girl that wanted a box of dominoes, 
and a new wax doll, and an ermine muff, and”— 

“A watch, and a piano, and a diamond ring, and one 
of Pharaoh's serpents, ’n a new photograph album, ’n a 
bead net,” put in Pearl, promptly; “but I’d rather have 
some phantom flowers than all the whole of ’em put to- 
gether. I had so, Uncle Guy!” 

Uncle Guy laid down his Bible, pushed up specta- 
cles, and began to laugh. Uncle Guy was rather an 
odd old gentleman, and had a queer way of reading the 
Bible “round generally,” as Bob said; in the parlor or 
the dining-room, in all places and at all times, just as 
inost people read other books. Pearl had somehow 
imbibed a vague theory that this was the reason why 
he gave her so many presents, and so her associations 
with the good book had come to be of a singularly sat- } 
isfactory nature. Indeed, she had been heard to ask | 
him, in an absorbed manner, as if it were quite an acci- 
dental thought, if he didn’t feel like reading a chapter, | 
on certain occasions when she has been in urgent need 
of a new thimble or a doll’s turban ? | 

There was something in Uncle Guy’s laugh which 
promised well, and Pearl was not in the least surprised, 
though she tried hard to look so, and “O-O'd!” till she | 
was out of breath, to find on the centre-table that night | 
a tall glass case, and under the case a bouquet of frag- 
ile, colorless things that looked as much like crystal- | 
ized soap-bubbles as any thing else. 


I'd rather have 





By some scien- 

tific process, (very interesting, doubtless, but we won't 

stop to discuss it, for, between you and me, Pear! didn’t 

care a fig about that,) the original forms of the leaves 

and flowers were preserved with unusual accuracy. 

The ghost of a delicate fern reared its slender, curling 

head above the shadow of a tiny aster; three skeleton | 
oak-leaves twined around each other, and the wraith of 
a primrose nestled underneath. It was all very pretty, 

but very cold. It looked like a beautiful body from 

which the soul had gone. 

“It’s splendid!” said Pearl, after a long silence of ad- 
miration. “Only it—why, it makes me feel as if—you 
don’t suppose they ever wrap up in little sheets, and go 
up and down stairs nights, now, Uncle Guy ?” | 

Just then somebody whistled, and Pearl's cheeks 
turned crimson, clear down into her neck. | 

“O, Bob Greenlow! who ’sposed you were in the | 
room? I was just telling Uncle Guy—a—sort of a—| 
fairy story.” 

“Ah,” said Bob, arching his eyebrows. | 

That night it chanced that Pearl was left alone in the 
parlor. Bob had gone to a concert with his mother, 
and Uncle Guy was shut up in the library with an old 
college friend. Pearl curled herself up on the fete a 
tete by the fire, just opposite the table where the phan- | 
tom flowers stood, and proceeded to make herself com- 
fortable. That is to say, she threw one little fat arm 
over the soft cushion crocheted in royal colors of purple 
and gold, laid one pink cheek down on the arm, and 
gave herself up to what Bob called “one of her thinks.” 
Pearl's “thinks” were somewhat various, but always se- 
verely grave in their nature, ranging from intense spec- 
ulations as to the most appropriate size for her china 
doll’s new lace vail, to the latest architectural plan of 
that fairy palace which was to be built of moonlight, 
frescoed with snow-flakes, and furnished with rain- 
bows.’ Whatever this particular think was about, I am | 
inclined to the opinion that it must have had some- 
thing to do with phantom flowers; but it has never | 
been made public, and I can give no security for the 
theory, though I have my reasons for it. 

Suddenly Pearl heard a noise. It was a queer little 
noise, faint and gasping, like somebody who had lost 
his breath. Pearl jumped up in a hurry to see what it 
was, 

Strange, dark shadows were flickering all over the 
room; the fire was golden in the grate, and the light’ 
was golden on the table where the phantom flowers 
stood; she could see them quite plainly, and something 
very wonderful had happened to them. 

The wraith of a primrose, the shadow of the aster, 
the skeleton ferns and oak-leaves were bowing and 
quivering and shivering as if they were alive; and very 
much like phantoms did they look, tosging their white 
arms up and down, and nodding their pallid heads. 
But something more wonderful than that had hap- 
pened. 

Three colorless, breathless creatures were circling 
solemnly around the flowers, in curves regular as steps 
ata funeral train,—the ghost of a butterfly, the ghost 
of a honey-bee, and the ghost of what had once been 


, She, in her breathless hum, “was known among men as 
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SAMMY'S FRIGHT. | 
| 
| 
Pearl opened her eyes wide. | The butterfly smiled a ghastly smile. It was her | 
The ghosts hummed faintly, and hit the glass case only answer. 
with a hollow sound, like spirits trying to get free. At this the honey-bee buzzed up, and pushed her out 
“Where did you come from ?” said Pearl. | of the way. 
The butterfly flapped his pale, thin wings, and looked) ‘“You’ve talked long enough. 
at her with his colorless eyes. 
“The land of the living that knew us, that knows us 
no more, that never, alas, will know us again,” said 


It’s my turn now. 


What with your ‘sunshine,’ and your ‘fated days,’ and 
‘early death,’ and all the rest of it. 


Auburndale.” 

“Why, that’s where we spent the summer!” inter- 
rupted Pearl. 

“It was a fair land and a happy,” sighed the ghost, 
putting her forefoot to her cyes. “All the skies were | black and golden head, and laughed horribly. Pearl 
cloudless, and all the days were Junes.” | was so frightened, thinking she had made some dread- 

“Dear me!” said Pearl, secretly thinking the ghost | ful mistake, that she did not say a word. When the 
was very sentimental—a poet, probably. ghost had regained his composure, he proceeded with 

“Ay,” gasped the butterfly, “and I was the gayest of | his story. 
the gay. I wore a robe of sunshine, and I hada heart} “I was a respectable bee, belonging to a very old 
of song. I rode upon the zephyrs, | danced with -the | family, and first cousin to the queen. I must say I’m 
shadows, I supped from the red heart of the colum- | rather sorry I’m dead, but what can’t be cured must be 
bine, I was cradled in the tulip-bell all the long night | endured; and since that big boy trod on me in Mrs. 
through. But there came a day—a fated day—that | Perley’s garden”— : 
saw me wing my unsuspecting flight to the grove where | ‘Mrs. Perley! Big boy! You don’t mean Bob?” 
the oaks were green.” “Tf the cap fits, put it on,” retorted the ghost. “I 

“O, I know; Mr. Peterson’s grove. I've been there,” , don’t know what fun he found killing me, if I was in- 
put in Pearl. toxicated.” 

“The oaks were green,” pursued the butterfly under; “Intoxicated!” 
her breath, “and the sky was fair; but I was fairer | “Why, ye—es,” rejoined the bee, with an air of slight 
than they. Woe is me that I caught the cruel eyes of | embarrassment. ‘I may as well own up to it now, I 
a little girl who was wandering to and fro beneath the! suppose. The fact is, I had been taking a little too 
trees. Woe, woe isme! She chased me from leaf to} much that morning. There was arop of old, rare, 
leaf, from branch to branch, she caught me in her iron | concentrated essence of honey and dewdrops down in 
hand, she bruised my fluttering wings. I fainted, I! this primrose, that a fellow hadn’t the heart to resist. 
gasped, I died. Henceforth the sweet earth is not for | But I’a just had my breakfast off a freshly blown iris, 
me, but here in this prison am I doomed to revisit the | and the first I knew, I timbled down in the path, and 
scene of my early death—the treacherous oak-leaf; rolled under a clover-leaf. Then he came and stepped 
which yielded the victim to her tyrant, now, like my-| on me, and here I am. Wish you'd let me out. It’s 
self, cut off before its time.” | rather monotonous being shut up in a glass house with 

Pearl’s cheeks had grown very red. | nobody but a sentimental young lady and a misan- 

“O, I didn’t mean to kill you, now really. You were | thrope for company. though, as I previously remarked, 
so terribly pretty, and I just wanted to see if you had | I am a practical ghost, and can get along with most 
any eyes. I never thought. I’m sure I beg your par-| any thing.” 


| tical bee, and deal in nothing but facts.” 
“Facts?” said Pearl, quite relieved by the cheerful- 
j ness of the phantom. ‘Was that where you lived ?” 


The honey-bee threw back what had once been his 





& beautiful blue dragon-fly. 








don,” “Misanthrope!” exclaimed Pearl. “Why, I thought 


‘marked with a cynical air, that people who spent their 


‘and an uncle who read the Bible, (in which, if the 


gasp. 


‘screamed; for the ghosts had vanished and the flowers, 


; and wish you hadn’t, you wouldn’t say you’d been 
You're the most hifalutin’ ghost of my acquaintance. ‘grandma, she saw you out the window. and she told 


If one’s got to die, | 
one may as well take it in a sensible way. Jam a prac-| able talent for fairy stories, and Uncle Guy rang the 


it was a dragon-fly! Well, Bob would be very sorry, I 
know.” 

The ghost coughed, and knocked against the glass 
with a significant thump, as much as to say, ‘Much 
good that does, now!” 

“How did you come here?” asked Pearl, turning to 
the bine dragon-fly. But Pearl began to have a half- 
suspicion that she knew how. 

The dragon-fly folded his arms theatrically, and re- 


lives destroying the innocent and helpless, and knock- 
ing out their brains with hoop-sticks, need not ask such 
questions as that. 
‘Was it on grandma’s steps ?”’ asked Pearl, faintly. 
“It was,” said the phantom, bitterly, and added, that 
it was precisely what might be expected of little girls 
who had every thing they wanted, and plenty to do, 


phantom remembered rightly, it was written, “A mer- 
ciful man is merciful to his beast;” not to say that a 
dragon-fly was a beast, but we were dealing with ab- 
stract principles.) Yes, it was precisely what he should 
have expected, that such a little girl should amuse her- 
self seeing blue dragon-flies wriggle. It was the nature 
of the human race, and now he and the happy home of 
his childhood, the purple aster, languished in death and 
captivity together. It was not surprising in the least. 

“T’ll never do it again as long as I live,” said Pearl, 
hanging her head for shame. “You see there wasn't 
any thing else on the steps, and my hoop-stick was just 
big enough, and I wanted to see if you'd fly off. I wish 
I could make you alive again, flying round over the 
clover.” 

“If wishes were horses!” said the dragon-fly, with a 
hollow laugh. 

“But,” said Pearl, feeling very badly, and half-ready 
to ery, “can’t I feed you, or something? I’d do any 
thing, ’most; I would, now truly.” 

“Let me out!” said the dragon-fly. 

“Let me out!” hummed the honey-bee. 

“Let me out too!” piped the butterfly, on a very high 


*““What’ll become of you ?” asked Pearl, hesitating. 

“Don’t be inquisitive,” said the bee, shortly. “Lift 
up the glass.” 

Pearl lifted it with a trembling hand,—started and 


and nothing was left but a cloud of ashes that puffed 
up into her eyes. 

Just then the parlor door opened, and in came Bob, 
and her mother, and Uncle Guy. 
“Why, why, what’s all this? 

Pearl ?” 
Pearl looked down on the floor. 
lay together, a heap of ruin. 
“They—wanted to get—out, you know,” said Pearl, 
slowly. 


What have you done, 


Glass and flowers 


“Pearl, what are you talking about ?” 

“Why, Bob killed the honey-bee—he just stepped or 
it—and I squashed the dragon-fly with my hoop-stick, 
and the butterfly I was only just looking at, and I nev- 
er ’sposed it would die; and I’m never going to do it 
again as long as I live.” 

**You’ve been asleep, Pearl!” 

“Been asleep! I guessso! If you'd spent an hour 
talking with three poor little ghosts that made you cry 

























'asleep. Besides, I told you not to kill that bee, and 


you,—so!” 
Bob remarked that Pearl certainly evinced a remark- 


| bell for Bridget to sweep up the broken bits of the 
| phantom flowers. 


~~ 
te 





For the Companion. 
SAMMY’S FRIGHT. 
| 


‘“‘Moth-er! moth-er-r!” The cry came up from 
; Somewhere about the middle of the cellar, whither Mrs. 
| Bartholomew Dodge had but just sent her son Sammy 
to carry a pan of milk. Mrs. Dodge had passed for the 
moment into another part of the house after giving or- 
ders to Sammy, and being very busy with her morning 
employments, did not immediately hear the boy’s ap- 
peal to her out of the depths of the cellar. 
Before she recognizes the voice of her boy, and ar- 
rives to get him out of his trouble, whatever it is, we 
shall have time to describe Sammy more particularly. 
He was a warm-hearted, good-natured lad, who loved 
his home and its quiet farm-life, and thought his father 
and mother the best people in the world. He had al- 
ways been obedient, and noted for the faithful manner 
in which he tried to do every thing that his parents set 
him about. 
Once when he was but six years old his mother sent. 
him to draw some vinegar. The barrel had no faucet, 
only a simple gimlet-hole stopped with a pine plug, and. 
after he had filled his pitcher, he could not find the hole 
to insert the plug, and the vinegar began to overflow 
and run to the floor. 
Instead of leaving it, however, or helplessly. sitting, 
down to cry, he put his thumb over the vent, and shout- 
ed aloud for_hig mother until she came and. relieved 
him. A 
Sammy: had great faith in his.mother, and was sure.to 
endeavor to get her assistance or advice: whenever -he. 
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got into lifficulty. Accordingly when he was sent down 
cellar with the milk, and had reached safely the. last 
stair, carring the pan slowly and, cafefully, and saw a 
pair of flashing green eyes looking at him out of a dark 
corner close to where he was going to. deposit his bur- 
den, it is not wonderful that he should have made the 
outcry that we heard at the beginning of the story. 

We forgot to say that among Sammy’s peculiarities 
was the quite too common childish weakness of being 


afraid in the dark. Now Farmer Dodge’s cellar was | 


not strictly a dark one; being lighted by a window at 
the farther end, but one had to pick his way carefully 
to go all over it without acandle, and Sammy had mus- 
tered a good deal of extra resolution to begin with, 
when, in obedience to his mother’s orders, he took the 
milk to carry down there. But when he caught sight 
of the green eyes his knees began to shake, and all the 


shadows of the dim cellar that he had set out to face so | 


bravely seemed to start and move around him with in- 
timations of secret danger. 

“Moth-er! Moth-er-r!” 

The poor boy called in earnest, still holding on to his 
milk, and by the time Mrs. Dodge arrived on the spot 
he was executing a vigorous “boohoo.” 

When she saw the bugaboo. that had terrified him 
she was somewhat startled herself—not enough, how- 
ever, to render her wholly insensible to the comical ap- 
pearance of Sammy as he stood in the middle of the 
cellar, his eyes wide with fright, holding fast to the pan, 
and crouching forward with its weight, the milk, mean- 
time, dripping over the edge, and making a little white 
puddle on the ground. 

The great green eyes were soon found out, for when 
the good woman had set the milk in a safe place and 
gone out of the cellar with the boy, she called Bartho- 
lomew, who at once went down and investigated. The 
bulk-head had been left open that morning, and the 
farmer’s billy-goat had availed himself of the opportu- 
nity of entering the cellar, where he staid very content- 
edly in a corner munching turnips. Sammy’s mother 
often laughed heartily afterwards, over the funny figure 
presented by him in the cellar spilling his milk, but 
both she and Bartholomew used to declare that they 
verily believed the little fellow would have stuck to his 
orders like the boy that “stood on the burning deck,” 
and never thought of giving up his pan of milk until he 
had set it where his mother told him to. T. B. 
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For the Companion. 
HAL BURTIS AND COLUMBIA HOSE. 
CHAPTER I. 

“We're going to get up a hose company, Hal; will 
you join ?” 

“A real hose company, Ned ?” 

“Yes; why not? I hope we’re not childish enough 
to want a ‘make believe’ one. The Washington Hose 
chaps feel so smart that they won’t Jet any one under 
eighteen into their old company, and we just want to 
show them that we younger fellows can have one of 
our own.” 

Now as fire companies are, in different places, formed 
of such entirely different classes of men, I must make 
some explanations in regard to ‘Washington Hose,” 
whose fame, however great in the eyes of the “younger 
fellows” of Maddertown, may not have excited the 
envy of quite all the readers of the Companion. 

It was composed of the youthful aristocracy of the 
town just mentioned; young men whose fathers had, 
for the most part, retired from business, and lived in 
old gray stone and red brick mansions, which had, in 
many instances, been built by their fathers before them. 

The company had a hose house, the parlors of which 
were elegantly furnished, and in which its members 
were in the habit of giving a series of soirees every 
winter, of which the Maddertown girls talked all sum- 
mer. They had summer entertainments, too, however; 
a-famous picnic on the Fourth of July, and excursions 
on the lake ad libitum. In short, as far as fun and jol- 
lity go, the Washington Hose Company was the life 
and soul of the town; and it is not strange that boys 
whose age excluded them from its numbers looked 
with longing eyes upon the delights which they were 
not permitted to share, 

Nor were the social pleasures the only ones which 
excited their envy. Boys always have a passion for 
fires. The savage grandeur of a great conflagration 
possesses a perfect fascination for them, which the half- 
terrified excitement it occasions increases rather than 
diminishes. 

Ned Montaine and Hal Burtis, to whom he had 
broached so interesting a subject, were boys of fifteen 
or sixteen; old enough, as they thought, to enjoy social 
parties and boat-riding as well as their elders, and par- 
ticularly resenting being snubbed on the score of their 
age—perhaps I should rather say youth. 

Ned’s older brother Will was foreman of Washing- 


ton Hose, and Ned was tantalized with the view of his 


dignities and’ privileges, until, in very desperation, he 


originated the bold idea of forming a company of which 
he might himself be foreman; for he well knew that 
he was extremely popular, besides having more money 
at his command thay any other boy in his set. His 
mother was a widow, wealthy and weak, without suf- 
ficient resolution to deny any thing to either of her 


boys. 


Hal Burtis’s mother was a widow, too, but very dif- 
ferently situated from Mrs. Moptaine. Her girlhood 
had been spent in Maddertqwn; but she had left the 
place at her marriage with Judge Burtis, (as whose 
wife her position had been a proud one,) and only re- 
turned to it at his death, two years before the time of | nity for farther conversation till the younger ones had 
my story. Judge Burtis had peen called a millionaire, 
and had lived in the luxury befitting one, but sudden 


and complicated reverses swept away his property,’ “I've decided to give it up, mother.” 


and left his widow with nothing but her paternal inher-~ 


itance, and» that not a large one, upon which to depend| kiss aid sniile which accompanied it said mach, 


for the support of her family. She accordingly re- 

turned to her native city, purchased a quaint little stone 

cottage which had been long unoccupied on account of 
its gloomy appearance, but. whieh, by some magic of | 
| her own, she brightened into a ¢heery little home, and | 
‘managed by strict economy to make both ends of her | 
slender income meet. 

Hal, her oldest child, was a noble, manly boy, his 
‘mother’s greatest comfort, and at the same time her 

greatest source of anxiety. The open, generous, im- 
petuous disposition which made him so loveable was 
one to which the restraints of poverty were especially 
‘irksome, and one, also, peculiarly liable to the beset- 
‘ting sins of Young America—extravagance and dissi- 
| pation. 
| Mrs. Burtis had closely watched the development of 
| his character, had exerted herself earnestly and prayer- 
fully to eradicate his faults and cultivate his virtués ; 
and now that he had reached the most critical age in 
| life, she awaited the result of her teachings with an 
' anxious heart, it must be confessed, but with a humble 
| confidence ‘that the good work she had striven to ac- 
|complish would be perfected by a mightier hand than 
| hers. 
| Hal came home to her full of the hose company pro- 
| ject, which he and Ned Montaine had been talking 
over till it had become a reality in their eyes. - As the 
boys parted at the gate Ned’s last words were, 

“Then you'll certainly join us ?” 

* “Yes,” was Hal’s hearty response. “Unless mother 
objects,” he added, as he caught a glimpse of her pale, 
sweet face and black dress at the window. 

Mrs. Burtis’s children, from Hal down to “‘baby,” as 
the four-year-old youngest was still called, were al- 
ways sure of her sympathy in any thing that interested 
them; so Hal hardly waited to close the door behind 
him before opening his budget of news. She listened 
quietly to his story, her fingers busily stitching the 
while at a pair of his wristbands. 

“Well, mother, what do you think of it?” was his 
eager query, as he finished. 

“What do you think, Hal ?” 

“O, it will be splendid! Ned says he'll give half the 
price of a hose cart if the rest of us will raise the other 
half; and his brother Will will get the Washington 
fellows to let us keep it in their house. Then for our 
parties we can hire the ball-room of the Clarendon. 
The Washingtonians don’t commence their soiries till 
Christmas; we’re going to get ahead of them and have 
our first Thanksgiving day; and the very first snow 
there is we’re going to have a grand sleigh-ride, and 
ask all the girls, and”— 

“Stop a moment, Hal; have you counted the cost ?” 

Hal’s face fell in an instant. “There it is! That 
everlasting economy!” he exclaimed, passionately. 
“Must we always pinch and squeeze ourselves out of 
every pleasure ?” 

“No, Hal,” his mother answered ; “‘we may occasion- 
ally indulge ourselves. I had thought lately of a‘ereat 
indulgence.” 

“What, mother ?” 

“Letting Mary take music lessons. I have taught 
her all I know. I never had the gift in that way which 
your father possessed. She inherits her talent from 
him. I think it is really a talent, and deserves cultiva- 
tion, but”— 

‘But if I join the hose company and take the money 
for a uniform, and parties, and sleigh-rides, she can’t 
take lessons ?” 

Mrs. Burtis shook her head. 

Hal was generous, as I have said; but the plan under 
discussion had taken his fancy completely captive, and 
it was no easy matter to give itup. He was silent, and 
his mother spoke again. 

“Money,” she said, “was not the only thing in my 
thoughts when I asked if you had counted the cost.” 

“Why, what other cost could there be ?” 

“Think, and perhaps you can answer yourself.” 

“Well,” said Hal, reluctantly, “they always have 
champagne at such parties, and the Washington Hose 
fellows do take a little too much, sometimes; but you 
needn’t be afraid of my drinking. You know you have 
my promise,” he added, a little proudly. 

“Yes, dear Hal; and that promise is one of my great- 
est comforts. But will it not be easier to keep it if you 
keep yourself out of the way of temptation ?” 

“Why, mother, you’re always saying that the great 
thing is to take a firm stand when one is tempted. I 
don’t see where the firmness is to be exercised if we 
are always to skulk out of the way of temptation.” 

“As much firmness may be shown in avoiding temp- 
tation as in withstanding it when avoidance is no longer 
possible. But if you should withstand, as I trust you 
would, temptations of that kind, there are other things 
to be considered. Those with whom you would be as- 
sociated have more money at their disposal than it 
would be possible for you to have, and under such in- 
fluences you could scarcely avoid contracting extrava- 
gant habits. You know, too, that it will soon be nec- 
essary for you to go into some kind of business, and 
your belonging to such a ‘fast’ set as, I am afraid, this 
company will become, would, I think, be in the way of 
your obtaining a good situation. You are past child- 
hood, Hal, and every thing you do now will have an 
influence for good or evil upon your whole life.” 

“But, mother, all the boys I go with will belong to 
the company, and they will be so taken up'with it that 
I shall be left entirely by myself if I don’t join it too!” 

“I know, dear Hal, that you cannot give it up with- 
out exercising great resolution and self-denial.” 

Hal leaned his head upon his hand, and gazed ab- 
sentiy out of the window. His eyes were fixed upon 
the bright, sunset clouds, but I don’t believe he saw 
them. Soon the other children came trooping in, Mary 
with a new piece of music which a school friend had 
lent her, and which brother Hal must pronounce beau- 
tiful; Dick with a ship, in regard to the rigging of 
which he wished to hold a consultation, and ‘baby with 
her rosy mouth pursed up into a kiss, and her coaxing, 
“I want to be taked, brover!” There was no opportu- 





gone to bed, and Hal came to bid his mother good- 
night. As he did so, he whispered, 








= ; 
a 


The mother’s answer was only, “Dear Hal { but the speak French; now we can’t talk at all; I-mean fo tell 


them our names. Maybe she’ll understand that.” 


Next morning when Hal came within sight of the| And suiting the action tothe word, Mary laid her 
school-house, there was a crowd of boys assembled in hand upon her sister’s arm, and speaking very slowly, 
front of it, and Ned Montaine hailed him with the said: 


shout, 

“Pm to be foreman, Hal, and you my assistant!” 

It was not easy to meet the storm of surprised que- 
ries which broke upon him when he announced that he | 


“Ellen.” 

Then touching herself, added in the same tone, 
“Mary.” 

The eyes of the lonely little foreigners began to dance 


was not going to join the company. He did not feel | Mary had succeeded in giving the idea she wished, for 
like entering into explanations before so many, so say-| immediately the two children stepped down upon the 


ing, rather loftily, 

“I don’t know that I am obliged to give a reason for | 
every thing that I do or don’t do!” he attempted to! 
pass on, but was not allowed to escape so easily. 

The boys closed around him, and insisted upon know- | 
ing why he was going to “back out,” as they expressed 
it, and Ned Montaine exclaimed, hotly, (for Hal was 
his special crony, and he was vexed at his unexpected 
withdrawal, ) 

“I certainly think you ought to give some reason for | 
breaking your promise !” | 

To be concluded next week. 





For the Companion. 
HOLIDAY DREAM. 


In the halls of the castle of memory hung 

Are stories unnumbered that never were sung; 
Not easy the labor the measures to scan, 

But a specimen lay’ let us read, if we can. 


The lights were extinguished; the embers were low; 

The streets and the roofs were all mantled with snow ; 
The keen winter wind through each cranny was creeping, 
And in their cots nestled the children were sleeping. 
They dreamed that St. Nicholas hastened apace,— 

His steeds dashing on as though running a race; 

As swift as a moonbeam he speeds on his way, 

His gifts to distribute ere dawning of day. 


He halts at each porch, and up springs to the tiles, 
Descending the chimney, he listens and smiles; 

For the children are snoring and dreaming of teys— 

Of dolls for the girls and of sleds for the boys. 

He opens his satchel the stockings to fill, 

And crams in the goodies, nor thinks of the bill— 

Nuts, apples and oranges, pictures and candy, 

Books, scissors, skates, mittens and jack-knives so handy. 


“For children,” says Nick, ‘are no niggardly livers, 
And gifts will but make them more generous givers; 
Hence the toys I bestow shall be blessed as good seed, 
Inciting their hearts to repeat the good deed; 

So fill up the stockings of girls and of boys,— 

Not lost is the labor that adds to their joys; 

E‘en the old folks will peep at the stockings so sly, 
And speak of my wealth with a wink of the eye.” 


Thus sounded his voice that was soft as a lute, 

And filled all the house that in slumber was mute; 

But, as echoed the song, lo, the children awoke, 

And away sped St. Nick through the wreaths of the smoke. 
Westerly, R. 1., January, 1366. F. Denison. 





For the Companion. 
“THEM BLESSED LEADINGS.” 


Mary and Ellen Lambert lived in a large city, and 
from the windows of the room occupied by them could | 
be seen a beautiful green park, where were fountains | 
and waving trees. The smooth, gravelled walks were | 
often crowded with groups of merry children, playing | 
with hoops, or gravely promenading, holding, as they | 
walked along, tle elegant dolls received at Christmas | 
or New Year’s. Generally, the children playing in this | 
park were attended by som@ older person, who watched | 
over, and waited upon them, but it was not always so. | 

Mary and Ellen had a kind nurse, an elderly colored 
woman whom they called Maum Grace, and all through 
the afternoons of carly summem® might be seen thesc 
two sisters, witli their watchfal friend, going down Elm 
Street, and crossing over towards the green and pleas- 
ant retreat, where so many children passed their happi- 
est hours. 

One afternoon they noticed a little boy and girl seated 
near the gate. No one appeared to have charge of them, 
and they were without playthings. They were dressed | 
neatly, but in quite a different way from the children 
usually playing there; their clothing was not of rich or 
very modern material, and yet an observer wouldat once 
pronounce them ‘refined and cultivated. Every look | 
and act indicated this; there was, too, an indefinable ex-| 
pression of culture and tenderness in their manner of | 
speaking to each other. The quaint gravity of their | 
foreign looking faces, blended as it was with an under- | 
rippling of child mirth, was very fascinating to our | 
little Lambert friends. 

“Maum Grace,” said Ellen, “may I speak to those | 
children ? Nobody goes near them, and they have a sad! 
and lonely look; please say yes ?” 

The nurse smiled in her pleasant, old-fashioned way ; 
it was as if a great sorrow lay away back in her heart, 
quickening her to deeds of sympathy and present kind- 
ness, then taking Ellen’s hand, she approached the 
strangers, who, assured of pleasant words from the | 
cheerful faces of Mary and her sister, held out the 
smill white hands in expectation of the greeting they 
knew would come. 

“To you live near the park,” said Mary, “and what 
is your name ?” 

A bewildered, puzzled look passed over the faces of the 
strangers. They seemed to understand what was asked, 
although they were not able to answer. They, however, 
pointed down a narrow street, running near the foot of 
the park, full of neat but very plain dwelling-houses. 

“House down there?” asked Ellen, endeavoring to 
show by a kindness of manner and pleasant tone of 
voice her sincere interest. 








path, and gently laying her hand upon her brother’s 
shoulder, the girl bowing with childlike grace, said," 

“Pierre.” 

And then placing her hand upon her breast, and bow- 
ing again, 

“Elise.” 

This introduction did not seem entirely satisfactory, for 
after waiting a moment, Elise, placing her small, white 
hand in the dusky palm of the sable nurse, turned an 
appealing look towards her new friends, which Mary, 
quick to interpret, answered with a very distinctly 
spoken 

“Maum Grace.” 

And to be fully understood, went through a short 
pantomime expressive of the duties of ‘‘Maum Grace.” 
She took off Ellen’s turlan and let the nurse replace it, 
unbuttoned her own sleeves, and dropped her sun- 
shade; and while Maum Grace was rearranging the 
sleeves and taking up the parasol, the two children 
kept up a friendly nodding, as much as to say, 

“That’s what Maum Grace does.” 

For some weeks the four children met occasionally 
in the park; all of them had learned a few words of 


| each other’s language, and Maum Grace brushed up the 


literary remnant of her early years, so that now and 
then quite a brisk little talk was held in their favorite 
corner by the great gate. Then the Lambert family 
went into the country, and did not return until late in 
the autumn. 

One of their first walks, after getting settled again, 
was to the park, to catch if possible a glimpse of their 
summer playmates. No trace of them could be found, 
but Maum Grace had great faith that they would yet be 
heard from. She had a quaint old notion with regard 
to “Providences.” ‘Them blessed leadin’s of Divine 
trust,” she called them, and kept up in her heart and in 
her prayers a lively rememberance of the frail young 
strangers, whom she firmly believed had been intro- 
duced for some special reason, which would in the 
Lord’s good time appear. 

During the following winter, a terrible fire passed 
over that section of the city, embracing the narrow 
street designated by the French children as their home, 
but no one associated them with the suffering which al- 
ways accompanies the fiery scourge. 

The daily papers had given notice that families ren- 
dered houseless by the late fire had been temporarily 
sheltered and fed in a hall at the corner of B. Street 
and Avenue. Mr. Lambert read this as he sipped 
his coffee at breakfast, and being a man of generous im- 
pulses, proposed that his family should accompany him 
that afternoon to visit the sufferers of the desolated 
ward. 

Mary and Ellen had hardly entered the crowded 
room before they felt themselves gently pulled into a 
corner, and before they could see whose arms had im- 
prisoned them, well remembered tones fell upon the 
ear, and turning eagerly towards the two sorrowful 
faces, hidden in hopeless grief behind a pile of clothing, 
they almost shricked out, 

“Elise! Piesre !”’ 

It was a joy unlooked for, and poor Elise for a mo- 
ment swooned—poor, homeless ones—and now, alas, or- 
phaned. How their young hearts, weary through 
gueat sorrow, leaped, at the sound of those dear, friendly 
voices! They had learned English enough to tell their 
sad story. The fire, alas, had wasted all their house- 
hold goods and clothing, but the crushing blow, the loss 
of the idolized father, was too deep for utterance. They 
could only speak his name in whispers. 

He had been a teacher of his native language, and by 
carefulness and thrift had made a cheerful home for 
his motherless ones, but that night of terror and expo- 
sure induced a sudden and fatal illness, and now! 

Ah, yes! Maum Grace was right, “them blessed 
Providences.” Mr. and Mrs. Lambert had eyes only 
for that youthful group. The urgent pleadings of Mary 
and Ellen, the unspoken, tearless appeals of the little 
strangers, the clinging embrace,the suppressed grief, 
was, if possible, more touching than the tender, wasting 
bloom of those young faces, prematurely old through a 
bitter dread of separation ; and drawing near, they whis- 
pered to Ellen, 

“Tell them to call us father and mother; our home 
shall be theirs.” 

And when Maum Grace had heard the story and had 
given the weeping, rejoicing children her biessing, she 
fell into her usual strain of musing. 

“Pears like ’tis wonderful; my heart went out to them 
in the park ; them blessed leadin’s o’ Providence always 
brings us to something. ’Tis as clear as daylight, and 
as plain as any sermon; and now Maum Grace ’l] do 
her part in their eddicating. She'll teach ’em to wait 
for His comin’, who never leaves ’em desolate as trusts 
in Him.” F, P. C. 








A MODERN SAMSON. 


Perhaps the best authenticated account of any very 
wonderfully strong man is to be found in the history of 
Thomas Topham, commonly called “the strong man.” 

He was born in London in 1710, and was bred a car- 
penter, but when about twenty-four years of age he took 





This word “house” seemed familiar to them: they 
smiled and nodded again in the direction of the street 
to which they had already pointed, and gaining courage 
by the gift of a red apple which Maum Grace had 
slipped into the boy’s hand, whispered softly, 

“House—Mon pere—oui,” still pointing in the direc- 


a public house and failed soon after. He had often dis- 
played amazing strength, and he determined to make 
| his living by his muscle. Certainly gravitation’s laws 

seemed to be suspended in the case of this extraordinary 
man, and metals lost their powers of resistance in his 
grasp. On being stripped for examination, he was found 
to be made lik¢ other men, except that the usual cavi- 





tion of the narrow street. 

“Now I know,” said Maum Grace. “When I was 
young and was a slave, my mistress went often to New 
Orleans, taking me with her, and there I heard a great 
many French people talking, so I could not help learn- 
ing a little. That word that sounds so like pair means 
Sather. The little girl wants to tell us that her father 
is down in a house in that street.” 

“Dear me,” said Mary, “how funny. I wish I could 


ties under the arms and hands of others were in him 
| filled fuil of muscles. He was of middle size and 
| weight, and was a very quiet, peaceable man. 
| could hold under perfect restraint, and with case to 
| himself, the strongest horse. He lifted a table six feet 
| long, with fifty pounds on the end of it, by his teeth, and 
| held it in a horizontal position a considerable time. He 
| rolled up,a pewter dish weighing seven pounds with as 
much apparent ease as the reader would roll up a sheet 
of paper. He held apewter quart pot at arm’s length, 
‘and squeezed the sides together like an egg-shell. He 
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lifted two hundred pounds with his little finger and 
waved it gently around his head. He lifted Mr. Cham- 
bers, a clergyman, who must have lived on the fat of the 
land, for he weighed three hundred and seventy-eight | 
pounds, with one hand, Mr. Chambers’ head being | 

laced on one chair and his feet on another. Ata blow | 

e struck a round bar of iron, one inch in diameter, 
against his arm and bent it like a bow. 

Steel collars are a recent invention; but Topham in- 
vented iron neckties. The ostler at the Virgin having 
insulted him, he took one of the spits from the mantle- 
piece, bent it round his neck like a cravat, and tucked 
the ends into his bosom, Everybody laughed at the 
man of horses, and he had to make a humble apology 
before Topham condescended to release him. 

Some of his frolic feats were very surprising. One | 
night, observing a watchman asleep in his watch-box, he | 
picked up box and watchman, carrying the load with | 
the greatest ease, and dropped them over the wall into 





Ross was a powerful man, but he found his match in 
the brawny young Highlander. Finding the battle too 
hard for him, he wrenched himself away with a sudden 
effort of desperation, leaped upon Tom’s horse, which 
stood nearest, and fled with all possible speed towards 
the mountains. 

Tom had meant to recover his gold, but failing in 
this, he made sure of the robber’s horse, and loosening 
his broadsword from the stump, rode home to tell his 
story. 

On the way it occurred it him to examine the saddle, 
when he found it curiously fitted with pockets, and 
stuffed with a large amount of treasure,—more than five 
times the amount which he had given up to the robber. 

Tom Gardiner continued his trips to the South as 


Tindale’s burying-ground. A butcher onee passing a| Grover many years, but he never again encountered 
large window at which Topham was sitting, he stooped | Capt. Ross. He was gratified at last by the news of his 
down and took half an ox from the fellow’s shoulders | geath at the hand of an armed traveller whom he had 





with so much ease and dexterity that the man swore | 
the devil had flown away with the beef. 
—-— +o 
For the Companion, - 
THE DROVER AND THE ROBBER. 

Tom Gardiner was an honest young drover of Bread- 
albane; one of a class of smart, athletic, capable men, 
whose business it is to “team” to the English market 
the immense herds of cattle gathered every autumn 
from the broad pasture-grounds of the Scottish High- 
lands. Tom was a “topman,” or head-driver; and his 
task was no easy one, obliged, as he was, to direct the 
movements of all the under-drivers, choose all the 
routes, direct and arrange all the haltings, sell the stock | 
when arrived in market, and account at last to the own- | 
ers for the worth of every ounce of beef that he had | 
driven away. But Tom had proved himself a worthy | 
fellow, fit for his calling, and an honor to his trust. 

One delightful October day, as he was returning from 
one of his most successful trips, he overtook a gentle 
manly traveller, mounted on a fine-looking black horse. 
Tom himself was well-mounted, and having so large an | 
amount of gold to take care of, he rode well armed and 
well attended, his keen broadsword hanging at his belt, | 
and his tall wolf-hound trotting before him. 

“A fine day, sir,” said the stranger, politely touching 
his cap, and Tom responded with a Scotchman’s hearty | 
greeting, totally unsuspicious of treachery. | 

They rode along very pleasantly together for sgveral 
miles, chatting on various topics of common interest, 
until Tom, alluding to the ancient war-like spirit of his 
people, spoke of his sword as a Toledo blade. 

“Is it possible?’ exclaimed the stranger, “that your | 
sword is the real Toledo ?” 

“Ye can ken weel enou by lookin’, mayhap,” an- | 
swered Tom, promptly, drawing his broadsword at the | 
same time from its sheath, and handing it, hilt fore- | 
most, to his companion. 

“Sure enough!” said the stranger, in a tone of great 
admiration, reading the name and date upon the blade, 
and wielding it up and down in his hand. ‘Such weap- 
ons as this are scarce,” continued he. “What sum of 
money would induce you to part with it, friend ?” 

“Hout, man,” replied Tom, abruptly; “the money is 
na’ here nor there till buy it.” | 

“With this you need not feel afraid of any robber on 
the road,” said the stranger. 

“Na, na,” said Tom; “with the broadsword, and 
Sleuth the dog there, not even o’ Capt. Ross himsel’.” 

Now this Capt. Ross, as he was called, was the noto- | 
rious leader of a band of freebooters that infested the 
North of England, and had made his name, by the bold- | 
ness and success of his robberies, a terror to all the 
border. Many a drover, returning from the South with 
the money for his cattle, had met him to his cost; and 
Tom Gardiner, courageous though he was, would have 
preferred to encounter any one else on a lonesome 
road. 

The stranger seemed to take no notice of Tom’s al- 
lusion, and rode along a moment in silence by the side 
of the drover, when suddenly he made his horse leap a 
whole length forward, and fetching a tremendous 
sweep with the broadsword, aimed a blow at poor 
Sleuth, the wolf-dog, that completely cleaved his head | 
open. Turning then instantly face to face with the | 
young drover, he shouted, | 

“Your money or your life!” 

“Who are you?” gasped Tom, bewildered at this un- | 
expected turn of things. 

“TI am Capt. Ross,” cried the other, in a terrible voice. | 
“Pismount and shell that drove of cattle out of your | 
pockets before I serve you as I served the dog.” 

Poor Tom was completely taken by surprise. He , 
saw that he was at the robber’s mercy, and that resist- | 
ance would be useless, so submitting with as good grace | 
as possible, though intolerably mortified and provoked 
at his misfortune, he dismounted with his enemy, and 
slowly drew out his gold. | 

The robber counted it on a broad stump, and stowed it 
away in his pockets with a grim smile. Tom chafed like | 
a chained tiger at his own helplessness and his captor’s | 
cool Villany. He could not make himself believe that | 
he should be forced to report himself at Breadalbane, | 
robbed like a powerless boy, and with nothing to show 
for the journey to prove his courage or even his honesty, 
If he could only get advantage of the rascally freebooter 
but a second ! 

“They'll ne’er believe at hame,” groaned he, “that! 
wid such a gude arm at the sword an English foot-pad | 
plundered me.” 








| 


| handful of corn, or the breakfast-table crambs. 


| on rainy days, when they were kept in doors. 


attempted to plunder. 
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THE SAILOR BOY’S SLEEP. 


Down by the whispering, murmuring sea; 

Down by the crags at the end of the lea; 

Down on the shore, where the silver sands glow; 
Down where the conch-shelis their serenades blow; 
Down where the sea-weed its crimson dyes pale; 
Down where the petrels can shriek for the gale; 
Down where the waters toss ice on the steeps, 
Luiled by the silence, the sailor boy sleeps. 





Away from the purple, the distant old hills; 
Away from the woodland and fresh water rills; 
Away trom the rose-climbing cords by the door; 
Away from the sun spelling names on the floor; 
Away from the beauty that's ever entailed; 
Away from the love that ne'er faltered or failed; 
Away from the home where his heart trio weeps; 
Alone by the ocean the sailor boy sleeps. 


No longer on shipboard at mid-sea he sings; 
No longer at morning on mast-head he swings; 
No longer he watches the moon in the night; 
No longer he wonders what made it so bright; 
No longer he laughs at the red lightning’s glee; 
No longer he asks to be laid by the sea; 

No longer a night-watch for mother he keeps; 
For formless in sca-sand the sailor boy sleeps. 


No more at his prayer will the ship-men rejoice; 
No more will he list for the mermaiden s voice: 

No more will he welcome, with childhood’s delight, 
No more, on the billows, the rainbows at night; 
No more will he sigh to be out from the shore; 

No more to the pirate-craft shout as before: 

No more will his memory keep tales of the deeps, 
For dreamless and breathless the sailor boy sleeps. 


There viewless shell-tongues sing low of his home; 
There spray and mirage make ghosts in the gloam; 
There Carey's chickens make prints in the sand; 
There try to tell they were tamed by his hand; 
There coral spiders their gem-islands weave; 
There fishers’ daughters chant Aves at eve; 

There, while the tempest its lullaby keeps, 

Alone, as he fancied, the sailor boy sleeps. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


Nellie’s Aunt Carrie spent the golden month of Octo- 
ber at Nellie’s pleasant country home, and in that time, 
I think, she made friends with every animal upon the 
place. Old Prancer would nod his head when she came 
along, as much as to say, “Good morning, Miss Carrie ;” 
and the chickens would flock around her, expecting a 
She 
loved animals dearly, and many pleasant- and instruc- 
tive stories did she read to Nellie from a little note-book 
she had filled with natural history anecdotes. Their 
conversation was very apt to take this turn, especially 
Nellie’s 
fine tortoise-shell kitty had a fashion of jumping upon 
the keyboard of the piano, and travelling up and down 
it, as if to make a little music on her own account. Nel- 
ile wondered if it was because she liked the music, or 
whether it was only for play she did it. 

“Animals are often very fond of music,” said Aunt 
Carrie. “I have seen a little prairie squirrel show the 
greatest delight at the notes of a flute. It would stand 
up on its hind feet, and move its little head from side to 
side, apparently in perfect ecstacy. Uncle H—— had 
the art of whistling almost like a flute, and one day he 
observed one of these little creatures about the corn-bin, 


| and resolved to try his powers of charming. So he com- 


menced a low musical whistle, and immediately the lit- 
tle thing stopped his work and listened, every minute 
drawing a little nearer, until at last he crept into his 
hand. We kept it a little while in the sitting-room, but 
it was so frightened we at length opened the door and 


| let it run away.” 


Even savage wolves are said to be pleased with mu- 


| sical sounds, though one I have heard of was not very 


favorably impressed by a Scottish bag-pipe. I do not 
know but that was an evidence of his good musical 
taste, however. 

A poor piper was confronted on a lonely march 
by a gaunt, half-starved wolf, who seemed very ready 
to make a meal of him. The Highlander opened 
his wallet, and threw him, one by one, the pieces of 
bread and meat he had laid up for his journey, and 
the hungry wolf snapped them up in a twinkling. At 
length all was gone, and the wolf seemed less satisfied 
than before. As a last resort the poor man struck up a 
rousing march on his bag-pipe. No sooner did the 
monster hear its voice, than he turned about and gal- 
loped off towards the mountains, at a much quicker 
pace thanhe came. I do not think he took much pains 
to keep time to the music in his march. 

“Ay,” said the angry piper, who had lost his provi- 
sions, “‘are these your tricks? Had I known your hu- 
mor, you should have had your music before supper.” — 
Presbyterian. 


+> 





HATTIE. 


She is one of my little nieces, about four years old. 
She’s just like a little dumpling, so plump and white; 
and her brown eyes seem dancing with fun. She isa 
kind and gentle little girl; and whenever mother says, 
“Hattie, run and bring me this or that,” she does not 
stop to finish what she is doing, or linger until her 
mother is obliged to speak again. 

One very cold day in winter I took her to walk. 
Poor little thing! she was almost frozen, and com- 
| plained of her fingers and feet aching. Presently we met 


“ll make you easy on that score,” said the robber, ' another little girl, with no shoes on, and only a ragged 
in atone of savage irony. “Lay your hand down on shawl to protect her from the biting frost and wind. 





that stump. Lintend to leave a token with you to show 
that you were robbed by main force. Lay down your 
hand, I say!” 

Tom hesitated, as any man would. He would not 
part with his hand if he could help it. 

‘Down with it!” thundered the robber, brandishing | 
the broadsword in the air. “Down with it or you are a 
dead man!” 

A thought struck Tom. He laid his hand warily 
across the stump, keeping his eye on the sword. The| 
robber gathered all his strength, and brought down the | 
keen blade with a force that made it whistle like an ar- 
row, but just as it was descending Tom jerked his arm , 
away, and the weapon buried itself in the tough wood. | 
Before the robber could recover the sword’ Tom was' 
upon him, and a terrific struggle followed. 





Hattie’s brown eyes filled with tears as she looked first 
at the child, then at me, and then down at her own 
warm dress and comfortable cloak ; but I said, “Come, 
dear; don’t stand in the cold» Perhaps we may meet 
the little girl again when we are out, and then we will 
give her something.” 

I turned away, and walked on for afew rods; then 
turned back again to take my darling’s hand. There 
sat the little creature upon the cold sidewalk, with one 
shoe off, and the other untied. ‘Hattie, come,” said I. 
“What are you doing ?” . 

“O, auntie,” returned she, “dis poor little dirl so 
cold! I dot plenty more soos.” 

Dear children, would that we were all as wholly 
generous as my Hattie! I do not want you to be gener- 
ous in just this way, by taking off your clothing to give 
to beggars in the streets. Little Hattie’s act showed a 
kind and gentle heart; and I want you to be like her in 
your tenderness and pity for the poor and sorrowing.— 
Child at Home. 





SuppEXx CuHances of Weather are productive of Throat Dis- 
eases, Coughs, Colds, &c, There is no more effectual relief in 
these diseases to be found, than in the timely use of ‘Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.* They possess real merit, 





SBA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For Misses, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. Delightfal Ocean view, 
pure air and sea bathing, in connection with a happy home, mo- 
thanty vate and physical waning. Mrs. H. B. PRATT. 





CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail, to close, 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 624g cents per yard. 

An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 

Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches at 
very much reduced prices. NeW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. 





CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
comprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the present ruling prices. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
close, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 





ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, to close, by the 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 
fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the New ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, from the cheap Vene- 
tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs, 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co.,75 Hanover Strect, Boston. 





CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the NEw ENGLAND 
CaRvet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. l— 





TO CHILDREN. 


When you are sick, don’t take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send,to our store in New York, and 
we wiil seid it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOM@OPATHIC REMEDIES, 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 
No. l cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation............25 
- oe yorm Fever, Worm Colic........... 
* 3. “* Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants....... 
“  Diarrhicea, of Children or Adults....... 
“ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic..... 
Cholera Morbus, Nausea........ cose 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis. 
Toothache, Faceache, Nerv. as Pains 
Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo. 
Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach. 
Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough....... 
















“ 















25 

“14 “ Salt theum, Crusty Eruptions... 2 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness..... 25 
“16 “ Kewer and Ague, Intermittent Fever.. 5 
“17 “ Piles, External or Internal..........ceceecseceess50 
“13 “ Opthalmy, Weak or lntiamed Kyes. 00000000 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic........... 50 
“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortenince it... $6000.80 
“2l “ Asthma, Uppressed, Difficult Breathing.........50 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head... 50 
“23 “ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils. 50) 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness. ot) 
“25 “ Dropsy, Fiuid Accumulations..................-50 
“26 “ Sea sickness, Prostration, Vertigo.. 
“27 “ Urimary Diseases, Gravel........ccccccccce +00 
“23 “ DProstration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 

VOUS DedImMity oi ccsccccrccoccccccesce eoeeee e100 
a. © Fogo Mouth, or Canker....... |) 
“30 “ Urinary Incontinence......... coccccecd 
“33 “ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea............10 
“34 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat..............50 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


Famiry anp TRAVELLING CasEs. 







35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete... $10,00 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Direetion - $00 
2U large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions..... - 6,00 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions..... - 5,00 
15 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions..... -- cose S00 
Any 6 boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions......... eo 1,25 


For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by 3 


Humpurers’ Spec. Hom. Mev. Co. 
35—lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersédes Wigs; Kills -Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed, Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses, Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No, 4 for evening. 


THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton, 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


215 Fulton Street......New York. 
36—ly 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be careful to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 


Proprietors, 
Lares Borrres, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1. 48—6m 


CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you are sick all 
over. It may burst out in Pimples, or Sores, or fn some active 
disease. or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your 
blood is impure. AYER'S SARSAPARILLA purges out these im- 
purities and stimulates the organs of life into vigorous action, 
restoring the health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly 
cures a variety of complaints which are caused by impurity of 
the blood, such as Scrofula, or Kings’ Evil, Tumors, Uicers, 
Sores, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Boils, St. Anthony's 

ire, Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 
Ring Worm, Cancer or Cancerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Fe- 
male Di: , Liver laints, and Heart Diseases. Try 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the surprising ac+ 
tivity with which it cleanses the blood and cures these dis- 
orders, . 

During late years the public have been misled by large bot- 
tles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for 
one dollar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for 
they not only contain little, if anv Sarsaparilla, but often no 
curative properties whatever. Hence, bitter, disappointment 
has followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla 
which flood the market, until the name itself has become sy- 
nonymons with imposition and cheat. Still we call this com- 
pound *Sarsaparilla,” and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests 
upon it. We think we have ground for believing it has virtues 
which are irresistible by the ordinary run, of the diseases it 
is intended to cure. We can only assure'the sick, that we of- 
fer them the best alterative which we know how to produce, 
and we have reason to believe, itis by far the most effectual 
purifier of the blood yet discovered by any body. 

AYER'’S CHERRY PECTORAL is 80 universally known to sur- 
pass every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influ- 
enza, Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, 
and for the relief of Cousumptive patients in advanced stages 
of the disease that it is useless here to recount the evidence of 
its virtues. The world knows them, 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists. l2—2m 








LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND ' 

WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 

Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 

“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 

REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 


New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautiful 


color.”’ 
REY. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 
origina! color.” 
REV. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald nor 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.” 













REY. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
45—ly 





SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


This splendid machine combines all the good qualities of our well 
known manufacturing machines, with many new and valuable 
improvements. It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore ef- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite all in want of a 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


to pay us a visit. “EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphiet. 


Tue SincerR Manuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 


B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


4—-4m 





—or— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with fill directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
{ 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
44—ly NEW YORK. 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 


Men and Boys are: Making Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are at a saving of 75 per 








cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
a—ly 23 Water Street, B 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, MARCH 29, 1866. 











Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 














THE HABEAS CORPUS. 


“The British Parliament has suspended the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Lreland,” read a gentleman, the other day, 
from one of the daily journals. 

“What is the habeas corpus?” was the question of a 
child who was listening. 

No doubt there are many children who would like to 
have an explanation of a term that has been much used 
in this country of late years, because of the occurrence 
of civil war, and which the Fenian movement has again 
made common. So far as a legal matter can be ex- 
plained, we purpose explaining the meaning of the writ 
of habeas corpus. 

There bad existed in England from the earliest times 
a writ directed to the sheriff, or other officer, ordering 
him to have the body of the person named therein at a 
particular place at a particular time. It did not relate 
exclusively to the protection of personal liberty, as we 
are apt to suppose, from the present use of the writ, but 
one of its purposes did so relate, and the writ could be 
issued in the case of any man who was illegally arrest- 
ed. It was issuable from the court of King’s Bench, 
and it was the duty of the Court to grant it, and to set 
any man at liberty who had been arrested without due 
cause. Nothing better could have been contrived to 
secure good goverment, had judges and other law offi- 
cers always been faithful to their duties. Unfortunate- 
ly they were not always thus faithful, but made them- 
selves the tools of tyrants, who sought to destroy the 
liberties of Englishmen. In the great struggle between 
the English nation and the House of Stuart, one of the 
main purposes of the different Stuart kings was to do 
away with the writ of habeas corpus, while the friends 
of freedom sought not only to maintain the writ, but to 
have a system of procedure established by which its 
benefits should be secured for all men who might need 
them. They succeeded, after along contest, in carrying 
their point, in the year 1679, when Charles II. was king. 
The habeas corpus act was then passed, and it is one 
of the most perfect specimens of legislation ever devised, 
and renders illegal oppression well nigh utterly impossi- 
ble. Its enactment established liberty in England and 
in America; all new countries established by Eng- 
lishmen have adopted the act,—and the American States 
and the American nation were established by English- 
men. It is often said that the writ of Aabeas corpus 
dates from the time of Charles II. in the year 1679; but 
this isa mistake. The writ was an ancient one in 1679, 
and to have it was as much the right of an English sub- 
ject in 1679 as it is in 1866. What was done in 1679 was 
to apply a system of procedure by which the power 


to have the writ was made as perfect as tho ability of | Sit on the top of a chimney and pray. 


man could make it. This writ, and the compulsory 
process that secures its benefit for all men, are what, 
more than all other things, render Great Britain and the 
United States free countries ;- countries, that is, in which 
oppression cannot long be exercised by goverment at 
the expense of the people. 
the habeas corpus act of 1679, and its subsequent main- 
tenance, English liberty would have been extinguished 
at its noon of life, and American liberty never would 
have passed beyond its dawn. 

When James II. (who reigned 1685-1689,) became 
king, he sought to destroy the freedom of England. 
“One of his objects,” says Lord Macaulay, ‘“‘was to ob- 
tain a repeal of the Habeas Corpus Act, which he hated, 
as it was natural that a tyrant should hate the most 
stringent curb that ever legislation imposed on tyranny. 
This feeling remained deeply fixed in his mind to the 
last. . . . But the Habeas Corpus Act, though passed 
during the ascendancy of the whigs, was not more dear 
to the whigs than to the tories. It is indeed not won- 


derful that this great law should be highly prized by all other members roared aloud. The boy was excused 
Englishmen without distinction of party ; for it is a law 
which, not by circuitous, but by direct operation, adds 


to the security and happiness of every inhabitant of the 
realm.”” Lord Macaulay, in a note, quotes the remark 


of Dr. Johnson, who was a bitter tory, that “the Habeas| animals at Danbury, one day 


Corpus is the single advantage which our [the English] 
government has over that of other countries.” 

It is not uncommon, in times of great danger, to sus- 
pend the habeas corpus act, and in the place where such 
suspension takes place men are arrested and kept in 
prison until the act again becomes operative. This was 


done in the United States in the late civil war; and it| tempting the slightest resistance, until a person present 
is done now in Ireland, because of the Fenian move-| procured a board and struck the brute over the head, 
That suspension of the act is sometimes neces- Whereupon he cpened: Bis ment 2 litle way te grow! 


ment. 
sary is undeniable,—but the necessity ought ever to be 
self-evident before so extreme a measure is resorted to. 


OUR DOG JUNO. 


Mrs. D——, of Ohio, has a large female pointer, 
named Juno—and well she deserves the name, for she 
is very stately and handsome. Not long ago, two little 





chickens were left motherless, and went wandering | Of course, as an argument of this kind, a Scotchman 


about in great distress, crying “‘Peep, peep,” and hunt- 
ing some proper place in which to hide their heads and 


go to sleep. You all know how the little chicks do 
when they are tired. Mamma hen sits down and spreads 
out her wings; they run their heads under, with a quiv- 
ering little noise, and listening to her low “cluck,” are | larger in extent than Scotland ?” 


“Certainly not,” was the confident reply, ‘you see, |’ 


soon fast asleep. 

Ortie, a beautiful curly-headed boy, had been having 
a fine play with Juno one day, and wearied at length, 
they lay down on the floor, and fell asleep. The chick- 
ens stole in at the open door, and finding Ortie’s curls, 
they nestled into them as if they had been the wings of 
the old hen, and singing their sleepy song, soon forgot 
all their troubles. 

Old Juno must have been —s with one eye open, 
for by-and-bye, when a fly tickled Ortie’s nose, and he 
lifted up one arm and gave himself “a whop over,” as 
little boys do, the chicks woke up, and ran away to find 
something to eat. Juno got up, gave herself a 
shake, and walked after them, and taking them up 
in her big mouth, she carried them to her cial home 
under the water-trough, and kept them all night nestled 








But for the enactment of 


in the long hair of her paws. The next day, and the 
next, she took the whole care of them, whining when- 
ever they left her, and if they went too far, bringing | 
jthem back in her mouth— sometimes carrying one, | 
sometimes both. She would not leave them, even to} 
eat. On the fourth day another little wanderer came to / 
be cared for, and was received with equal kindness. ~- 
Every hour she became more and more attentive to | 
her orphan brood, licking and petting them as if they | 
were her own pups. Finally, she carried her demon- 
strations so far that’ Mrs. D. was afraid she would kill | 
them with kindness and took them away. Juno seemed | 
| greatly grieved, and whined, as if crying, for a long} 
time. 
| What a curious sight it must have been—the stately: 
| pointer fondling the little downy things, and licking | 
them with her long, red tongue! What do you think she | 
was thinking about? Perhaps she dimly thought to | 
transform them into little dogs, and teach them to say 
“Bow, wow, wow,” instead of “Peep, peep, peep.” —Jn- 
dependent. 











VARIETY. 





MY PLAYFELLOW. 


What though you're only nine years old, 
“A little, roguish, romping fairy, 
And I'm a man of care and toil— 
We're comrades true, my little Mary! 
We're friends and playmates, close and fond, 
And heedless of the wind and weather; 
Out-doors or in, ‘tis all the same, 
We leap, and laugh, and run together. 


We love to sit upon the grass 

In summer days, in shady valleys, 
Or play at merry “hide and seek” 

Behind the trees in garden_alleys. 
And don't we wander forth alone, 

To gather crops of meadow daisies? 
Or hunt the noisy grasshopper 

In all his green and secret places? 


And don't we catch the butterfly, 
With mealy pinions, sailing lightly? 
And don't you, when I set him free, 
Gravely decide I acted rightly? 
And don't we teach the dog to beg, 
And little puss to frisk and caper? 
And don't I paint you birds and fish, 
And cut you purses out of paper? 


And don't I tell you fairy tales, 
At intercession of your mother? 
And don't you kiss me when I've done, 
And ask me to begin another? 
And don't you oft. with hands outstretched, 
And eyes that shine like sun-lit fountains, 
Protest you love me “big as trees,” 
“Big as the world, and all its mountains?” 


O, yes! we're fricnds and comrades true, 
There's not a bit of guile about you; 
You shed such light about your path, 
I'd think the world was dark without you. 
And if to fourseore years I live, 
However time and fate may vary, 
I'll wish no better friend than you, 
My little laughing, romping Mary. 
————_ +o —__—_ 


DO YOU EVER PRAY? 


A Sunday school teacher knowing that all the boys in 
his class were much occupied during the week, feared 
that the duty, or rather the privilege of prayer, 
was sometimes neglected. He therefore urged upon 
them most forcibly its necessity, and at the close of his 
address he asked a boy, ten years of age, who led a 
wretched life in the service of a chimney-sweeper, 

“Do you ever pray? You go out very early in the 
morning, do you not ?” 

“Yes, sir, we are only half awake. 
then, but cannot say I pray then.” 

“What then ?” 

“You see our master orders us to get up the chimney 
quickly, but we can rest a little on the top, and then I 


I think abouf God 


“And what do you say ?” 

“Tt is very little. I do not know any long words to 
speak to God. I mostly say a verse I learnt at school.” 

“And what was that ?” 

He repeated with fervor, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” 

—_————_+@e—_—___—__—. 
A COMMITTEZ MAN IN SCHOOL. 


We have the following good one from an authentic 
source : 


A sub-committee of a School Board, not a thousand 
miles from the city of Lynn, were examining a class in 
a primary school. One of the committee, to sharpen 
up their wit, propounded the following question : 

“If I had a mince pie, and should give two-twelfths to 
John, two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, and 
should keep half the pie myself, what would there be 
left ?” 

There was a profound study among the scholars, but 
finally one boy held up his hand, as a signal that he 
was ready to answer. 

“Well, sir, what would there be left ?” 

“The plate !” shouted the hopeful fellow. 

The committee man turned red in the face, while the 


from answering further. 
———_or——— 
CAUGHT BY A LION. 


As a citizen of Connecticut was examining some wild 
last week, that had 
been wintered there and which form part of a menagerie, 
he ventured to stroke a caged lion, at the invitation of 
the keeper, who assured him that he could do so with 
safety ; but as soon as he laid his hand upon the animal, 
the king of beasts seized him by the wrist with his teeth 
and drew him so violently against the bars of the cage 
as to bruise the gentleman’s shoulder severely. The lion 
then held him with a firm grip, the gentleman not at- 


at his assailant, when the gentleman quickly jerked 
away his hand, but not without its being severely raked 
by the lion's teeth. That is the first authentic case we 
ever heard of where a man literally “‘got his hand in the 
lion’s mouth.” 





ENGLISH AND SCOTCH BOASTING. 


An Englishman and a Highland gentleman were each 
trying to prove the superiority of their native countries. 





possesses, from constant practice, overwhelming advan- 
tage. The Highlander’s logic was so good that he beat 
his opponent on every point. At last, the Englishman 
ut @ poser : 
‘You will,” he said, “at least admit that England is 


sir, ours is a mountainous, yours a flat country. Now, 
if all our hills were rolled out flat, we should beat you 
by hundreds of square miles.” 
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“STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD.” By Jean Ingelow. With 
14 illustrations. Published by Roberts Brothers. 
This is one of the most unexceptionable gift books of 

the season. Each story is simply and pleasantly told, 

and embodies a moral which makes itself felt without 
being seen. 
It is a hook of which very few passages will ever be 








“skipped” by the young reader. 


DOMINOES. 


Several hundred years ago, two monks, confined in| 
neo, invented a game for their own amusement, of 

its of bread with colored spots upon them. Bein, 
watched by the gaoler of the monastery, they woul 
break out intosinging the psalm, ‘Dixit Dominus Dom- 
ino”’—*The Lord said unto my Lord”—as soon as they 
heard the gaoler coming. After they were released, 
they made sets of the game and sold them over the 
country, calling it “Domino,” after the psalm they sung 
while playing in prison. 





TWO SUNBEAMS. 


A pastor in this vicinity lately had two little boys 
come into his family on the same day. A few months 
after his people made him a social visit, and among oth- 
er good things a friend gave the boys one hundred dol- 
lar in United States bonds, to be on interest until they | 
became of age. 

A day or two after a wag meeting this friend told him 
“it was too bad to put those boys under bonds” so soon. 
It is to be hoped the boys will behave well hereafter. 


—_———__~+or—_—__———_ 





An instance of the sagacity of animals is given by the | 
Propagateur de Nord. At.a farm, near St. Amant, was 
a colt, three years old, of very high temper, but pecu- 
liarly gentle with a little boy who had been in the habit 
of bringing him bits of bread. One day a servant of the | 
farm heard a cry from the yard, and looking out of the 
window, perceived that the child had fallen into a water 
eask. She lost no time in rushing to the rescue, but on! 
arriving below found that she had been anticipated by 
the horse, which had caught up the child by his dress 
and withdrawn him from the water. The owner now 
declares that he will never part with the animal. | 


Tue following advertisement exhibits a good speci- | 
men of the misarrangement of words : 

“Lost!—A small lady’s watch with a white face; | 
also, two ivory young lady’s work-boxes. A mahogany 
gentleman’s dressing-case, and a small pony, belonging 
to a young lady, with one eye.” 

Tue great Duke of Wellington was once refused ad- 
mission into the commander-in-chief’s office by a sol- | 
dier new to London, while Queen Victoria’s predeces- | 
sor, William 1V., was kept waiting outside a certain | 
part of Windsor Castle, through an official’s ignorance | 
of the royal identity. 

“You can’t pass,” said he; “nobody’s allowed to pass 
here after dark, except the king and the lamplighter.” 


Tue following anecdote is told of Daniel O’Connell. 
Meeting a prolific pamphleteer, whose productions gen- 
erally found their way to the butterman, he said, 

“I saw something very good in your new pamphlet 
this morning.” 

“Ah!” replied the gratified writer; “what was it ?” 

“A pound of butter,” was the reply. 


A NEWLY arrived John Chinaman in California pur- | 
chased some ice, and finding it very wet, laid it out to dry 
in the sun. On going to look for it again he found it had | 
disappeared, and forthwith accused the whole Chinese 
neighborhood with the larceny. A general riot was 
the consequence. 


“T NEVER goto church,” said a country tradesman to 
his parish clergyman; “I always spend Sunday in sct- 
tling accounts.” | 

The minister immediately replied, “You will find the | 
day of judgment will be spent in the same manner.” 

Srr Water Scorrt in lending a book one day to a, 
friend, cautioned him to be punctual in returning it. 

“This is really necessary,” said the poet, in apology ; 
“for though many of my friends are bad arithmeticians, 
I observe all most all of them are good book-keepers.” 


A FRENCHMAN wishing to speak of the cream of the 
English poets, forgot the word and said, “de butter of 
de poets.” A wag said that he had fairly churned up 
the English language. . 





Sports and Pastimes. 





An Amusing Recreation. 


The possibility of putting a bulk so large as twenty quarters, 
weighing four ounces, into a wine-glass already full to the brim 
with water, may be doubted; yet. with a steady hand, it may be 
thus accomplished. First procure a wine glass, wipe it perfectly 
dry inside and out, especially round the rim; pour the water gen- 
tly into it from a spouted mug until the glass is full to the brim; 
then drop the quarters edgeways gently in. Immediately the 
edge of the quarter touches the water, let it fall. He careful not 
to wet the edges of the glass. Spring water answers better than 





soft. Having completed your task, you will observe with sur- 
prise, how very much the water now stands above the level of the 
brim without flowing over; this is cansed by the “cohesive at- 
traction” of the water being greater than the ‘‘attraction of gravity. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








I am the centre of gravity, hold a capital situation in Vienna, 
and as 1am foremost in every victory, am allowed by all to be 
invaluable. Always out of tune, yet ever in voice; invisible, 
though clearly seen in the midst of a river. I have three asso 
ciates in vice, and could name three who are in love with me, Still 
it is in vain you seek me, for I have long been in heaven, and 
even now lie embalmed in the grave. 


3. 
My first is to mistake. 
My second is a neuter verb. 
My third is to taste lightly. 
My fourth is an article of food. 
My whole is one of the United States. 


4. 
I have no head, and a tail I lack, 
But oft have arms, and legs, and back. 
lL inhabit the palace, the tavern, the cot; 
‘Tis a beggarly residence where I am not. 
If a monarch were present, (I-tell you no fable.) 
I still should be placed at the head of the table. 


5. 
I am composed of 19 letters. 
My 16, 4, 19, 5, 13, 15, 11, 4, is one of the United States. 
My 9, 7, 16, 10, 3, was a celebrated Greek poet. 
My 1, 15, 19, 6, 10, 3, is the name of a Union General. 
My 12, 13, 8, 8, 10, 3, is a metal. 
My 2, 7, 18, 3, is a period of time. 
My 17, 10, 14, 14, 10, is what a young lady is sometimes called. 
My whole was a great and successtul navigator. 


Conundrums. 


mF ~_ letters would destroy all the others if allowed to do 
so? DK. 

P eae do you see what is invisible? When yon see how you 
ee 


Why is an invalid cured hy sea-bathing like an arrested crimi- 
nal? Because he is sea-cured. (Secured.) 
hat is worse that raining pitchforks? Hailing omnibuses, 
Where is happiness always to be found? In the dictionary. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. A barking dog does not bite. 
. Peer-less. 
3. Pride will have a fall. ‘ 
. Let him first take over the goose, leaving the fox and corn; 
then let him take over the fox and bring the goose back; then 





take eves the corn; and lastly take over the goose again. 
5. Time, 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC. 


(Nor a WuHIsKEY PREPARATION.) 
* HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 


As 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 


| SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 


EXPOSURE, 


Diseases of Oamp Life. 
Sovpiers, CiTIzeNs, MALE On FEMALE, ADULT OR YoutTnH, 


FEVERS, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 
for their almost miraculous etlects. 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARE CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaetion, 
has more Testimony, has more Respectable People to vouch for it, 
than any other article in the market. 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 


WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that is 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND'’S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys. 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of the 
digestive organs: ‘ 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust tor Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Lead, Hurried and Dini- 
cult Breathing, Fluticring at the 
Heart, Choking or Sut- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Vosture, Dimness of Vis- 
ion, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 

Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 

¢c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression ot Spirits. 


LL 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitlers is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiskey, 
and cannot make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic inthe World. 


REHEAD WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Vhiladelphia, 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervous 
system, Numerous remedies were recommended by tricnds, and 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Hootland’s German 
Bitters were reeommended by persons who had tried them, and 


whose favorabie mention of these Bitters induced me to try them. 
I must confess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines trom the 
“thousand and one” quack *Bitters,* whose only atin seems to be 


to — olf sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community in 
asly way. and the tendency of which, 1 fear, is to make many a 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a medi- 
cinal preparation, I took it with happy effect. Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 

atifying. 1 feel that 1 have derived great and permanent benefit 

‘om the use of a few bottles. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRLED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Strect. 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia, 
I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Ger. 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering from general debility 


| or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 


Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, 


From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr. Hoof- 
land's German Bitters, I was induced to give them atrial. After 
using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for debility, 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 


N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofland’s 
German Bitters, | have to say that I regard them as an excellent 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are reconi- 
mended for. They strengthen and invigorate the system when 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite, 
&c. Ihave also recommended them to several of my friends, wha 
have tried them, and found them greatly bencticial in the restora- 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 

966 Hutchinson St., Philada. 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of “‘C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrappef 
of each bottle. 


PRICE. 
Stvote Bottte xe DoLiaR, on A HALF Doz. For $5. 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, do not be put 
off by any of the intoxicating preparations that may be offered in 
its place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely packed, by 
express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS, 
(Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,) 
PROPRIETORS. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in the United 
States. w = 5—lyeop 
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